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HORTICULTURAL. 

We have been looking over Forsyth’s Treatise 
on the culture and management of fruit trees, 3d 
edition, published 1803, particularly that part 
treating upon apples, and find it goes far to prove 
the position we have taken, that we are not to 
look to England for choice varieties of fruit, but 
should consider that we have ample resources 
within ourselves for furnishing the most complete 


assortment of apples that can be found in the}! 


world. Was it not that the apples which hav 
been produced from seeds in this country, are gen- 
erally preferred to those varieties enumerated by 
Forsyth, most of which he claims as of English 
origin, how are we to account for there being so 
few of them cultivated in our orchards, at the 
present day? It cannot be said it is because we 
have hada prejudice against importing varieties; 
on the contrary, there has ever existed a kind of 
mania to procure from England, even at great 
expense, varieties which if fou'.d in one of our 
seedling orchards, would never have been consid- 
ered worth cultivating. But the true cause, why 
mere of those varieties named by Forsyth are not 
to be found in our orchards at present, is, because 
in this matter, interest, that towch-stone of patriot- 
ism, has prevailed over prejudice, which has only 
cast her shadow over the fact, that many of our 
native varieties have been called “ English russets,| 
English red streaks, English pippins, and Eng- 
lish pearmains,” merely to give them a kind of 
currency with those who were disposed to des- 
pise every thing which was American. By look- 
ing over Forsyth’s list, we will recapitulate which 
of them are in general cultivation in the states, 
and whether they are of English origin. The 





first we meet with, which is much approved of, or} 
known in our orchards, are the Red and White) 
Calville: these are of French origin, and are cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent in the Canadas, 
and in some orchards on our northern frontiers ; 
and it is believed that they originated in Canada. 

The next on his list, with which we are ac- 
quainted, is the Ffameuse : this is a fine apple, and 
he tells us “was introduced into England from 
Canada,” where, or in the states, it probably ori- 
ginated: itis one of the finest apples of the sea- 
son in Mentreal Market. The Fenouillet or 
Pommed’ Anis, is another known with us, but 
less cultivated. After this, he speaks of a Gilli- 
flower, and several golden apples, as Russets, 
Pearmains, &c. Now the names of Pearmains, 
Russets and Pippins in this country, are very in- 
definite. Then comes the “ Golden Pippin,” the 
boast of the English travellers, more particularly, 
than of their horticulturists. Forsyth says the 
French “own it to be of English origin.” He 
gives a more accurate and lengthy description of 
this apple, than of any other; and says, “it is cer- 
tainly the most ancient, as well as the most excel- 
lent apple that we have.” We grant it, but we do 
not agree with him when he says, “ there are few 





countries abroad where itsucceeds well.” It cer- } 
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\|tivated in this country under that name, one of 
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|tainly does much better in Amviica than in Eng- 


land, and is known to most of our orchardists by 
the name of Talman Sweeting; but is only con- 
sidered at most, a second rate apple. He de. 
scribes an apple which he calls a Holland Pippin; 
but his description does not agree with the appl, 
which we cultivate by that name. The Juneting 
described by him, is supposed to be the same as 
tnat cultivated with us, but when or where it ori- 
ginated, he does not mention. ‘The Newtown 
Pippin he says “is an American apple, but said 
to be originally from Devonshire.” He might as 
well have said that the Mississippi was a fine 
American river, but was taken from the Thames. 
Again, “thisapple has a fine flavor, if not kept 
till too ripe, when it becomes mealy. It is in eat- 
ing from November to January.” Now this rust 
have been an intended misrepresentation, as these 
are the best apples sold in the London Markets, 
during the spring months, when they are worth 
\from six to ten cents each; and we never saw an 
apple in that market of that name, that the vend- 
lers claimed as having grown in England, but 
were imported from the United States. The 
Nonsuch and Nonpareil mentioned by him, are 
not described with sufficient accuracy to designate 








them: we havetwo apples known by those names, 





lowed to be an American apple, and carried to 


isone of the most valuable apples of the Cana- 
das. ‘“ Pomroy”-—we have an apple which is con- 
silerably cultivated in the states, called Pomme 
du Roi, or king’s apple, which may or may not be 
the one he describes. The Royal Russet 1s con- 
sidered by many the same as our Boston or Rox- 
bury Russet, which Mr. Prince puts down as an 
American apple. Seek-no-farther—Forsyth men- 
tions an apple by this name, but his description 
does not agree with either of the two apples cul- 


which Mr. Prince has marked as an American 
apple. These are all the varieties named by 
Forsyth, with which we are acquainted as being 
lmuch cultivated in the United States, out of his 
list of three hundred, six of which are decidedly 
| American, one French, and one uaknown. Now 
if we have been importing varieties of apples 
from England ever since the first settlements of 
the country, and nave not as yet procured one thai 
has been thought worthy of general culivation, 
whereas, we have during the same time received 
five or six from Canada, where ts the propriety of 
continuing the importations, and paying great pri- 
ces for them, when we should be so much more 
likely to be benefitted by sending to Canada; but 
as long as we will purchase, so long they will 
come out with new varieties with high sounding 
names, for us to buy, to try, and then reject. 


The truth is, the people of England are not pre- 
pared to judge of the qualities of an apple, when 
compared with the Yankees; their climate is so 
cold and humid, that they never did, nor never can 
raise this fruit in that perfection that the northern 
states do; and when we hear a cockney telling of 
their Golden Pippins, and their fine bottled cider 





= eS 


——— 


Pat and the pumpkin in the pear tree. On the 
other hand, when IJ hear Americans telling how 
they have sent to England for this, that, and the 
other thing, I sometimes wonder how such men 
could consent to marry any one short of an im- 
ported woman. And yet, the English horticul- 
turists are more praiseworthy than we are.— 
They, with a climate unfavorable to many kinds 
of fruit, have perseverea, and by artificial means, 
have out-natured nature, and can boast of being 
able to furnish their tables through the year, with 
choicer desserts than any other people: while we, 
favored with the prodigality of nature, are con- 
tent to send to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and receive some half decayed fruits of the same 
varieties, that an Englishman would receive from 
his conservatory; and it has been remarked, that 
there was nopart of the world where pine apples 
might be found every day in the year, in such per- 
fection as in England. 





BOTS IN HORSES. 

In a late number of the American Farmer is pub- 
lished a letter from Doct. R. R. Harden, of Geor- 
xia, in which the writer puts forth a new theory con- 
cerning Bots in Horses, which is, that bots never 
kill horses,neither de they feed upon them until af- 





oem we auave both originated with us. The} iter death. In the first place, he asserts thet all 
Pomme Gris is well described by him, and al || horses have bots, but that fat ones have more than 


poor ones, and infers that there is but one way 
of expelling them, viz: “to starve the horse, and 
io him badly.” He says that horses that are 
out of use and at pasture, never die with bots ; and 
his reasons for this. is, that cholic causes the death 
of many horses, which is often occasioned by in- 
judicious feeding and use: and that immediately 
ere the death of the horse, the bots as if Ly in- 
jstinet, perforate the intestines, for the purpose of 
\making their escape. On the contrary, he asserts 
‘that if a horse is opened the moment that he is 
idead, the stomach will never be found perforated. 
if this is correct, it is a pretty strong argument in 
favor of his theory. Hementions a case, where a 
‘race horse k'lled himself jumping over a fence, 
‘and was opened a few hours afterwards, when it 
;was found that the bots had near y eat up his 
‘stomach. He examines the common means ap- 
\plied for the relief of horses said to have the 
‘bots, by putting them into different solutions, and 
‘noting the effect in the following manner:— 
“ Twelve two ounce vials had bots put in them; 
one had milk put in it, another water, another 
jnothing as a standard: we then filied the others 
'with a strong solution of copperas, a solution of 
arsenic, aquafortis and water, a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, &c. nine of them being filled with 
such things as were thought to be most likely to 
kill them. ‘The arsenic, copperas and aquafortis, 
appeared to have no effect upon them; they ap 

peared fully as contented as those in the water. 
Those in the laudnum, however, moved less than 
‘the others, remaining apparently dead at the bot 
tom of the vial, but moved when touched: after 
keeping them until we were all satisfied thai 
nothing that a horse could take would inure them, 

they were all thrown away.” This is in accord: 

ance with the declaration of a friend of ours, who 

roe that he has sten the experiment tried, of prt 
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ting them intoa strong solution of potash, which did! 
not appear to injure them. Taking these promises 
ns correct, then the thousand nostrums and specitics 
stiven by most of our horse-doctors, are worse 
than useless, unless they are of that kind which 
would have a good effect in cholic, which he de- | 
elares those cases to be altogether, which are so 
We confess we are 


commonly ascribed to bots. 
in favor of his theory, as we have had some ex- 
»yerience with horses, and have generally given) 
strong cathartics in cases which were strongly | 
marked by those symptoms ascribed to bots, and | 
in every case but one with success: and niged, 
not recollect one case but what might be traced, ei- 
ther toa change of food, over feeding, or improp- 
We thik that the Doctor is enti-| 
for giving this | 





cr treatment. 
tled to the thanks of community, 


| n 
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“old and magnanimous spirit of enterprize|| 
Which her abundant resources and the wealth | 
and prosperity she enjoys in such profusion) , 
would justly entitle her to entertain and 
indulge; the loss of from ten to twelve}! rs os 

oh | Our Winter was ot 
millions of dollars, and the abandotmient tol! except that it evel eyes an 

. . . . | c ¢ , ou 
ruin and entire destruction of works, Which, monly severe waa fills desc pane. 
lw seha , F ’ ’ ssed th * 
when finished, would be considered proud | mometer to 18 and 20 degrees bel ee 
monuments of Pennsylvania’s wisdéom aud This, it is believed yr oow sero.° 
greatness, but if abandoned, must and ine- i peach shee a ve i. yea atal to many 
evitably et paige suppose, satisfy the | i And = ge ving son oy ~ er 
‘most sceptical of the cons ate disgrace||. ; a ee oe a ee 
poory per . e consummate disgrace} 41 intelligent friend, that this degree of 
vand ignominy to which such a policy must) ; aleve te ; » eegree of coli 

. is always destimetive to the blossom, and 


| . . . 
ecessarily have subjected her.” ew” at 
A; a | often to the vitalit ‘ ae 
The Governor makes a gratifying statement), eal’ giauasil y of the pe ich. Spring 
. | opened propitiously. The fine weather of 


of our state improvements. ii last of April and first of May caused the 


| the 
put forth their blossoms ten or 


KILN DRIED CORN MEAL. j fruit trees to put 
tw elve days earlier than usual. and called in- 
| to active life myriads of insects to prey 


» 
>\ 


y character, 


1 
eG 








j 
' 
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P ll os. ° 7 ‘ 3 
powerful stimulént for investigating the subject | Kiln Dried Corn Meal is attended to in this coun- 
Josely, at feast, as he has come boldly into the || try; but, whether it is or is not, the following in 


field against those long tanded-down opinions, | 


{ 


| 


many of which we gite currency to without ever of some use :-— 


| 


structions from the Journal of Commerce, may be || 


{| 
| 


| We know not whether the manufacturing of | 
(oO. tvew young fruit. 


| . 
isecd time to the f 


up- 
This was an pont 
armer who Keeps up with his 
‘work, aod had his grounds prepared. The 
Summer has been wet and warm, favorable 


suspecting that we are declaring those things for 
facts, of which we have no knowledge; nor even 
suspect ourselves of conforming in opinions to 
The horse surely is one, 


fa 


those of the dark ages. 


of the most noble animals, and ministers greatly || 


to the comfort of man; and let us ask who has ev-| 
cy seen one of these sick animals in the hands of 
a hors? quack, but what has felt a degree of pity 
for him? 
must have a dozen Dutch words whispered in his 
ears. then a number of blows with the flat hand, 
a piece of board or a shovel upon the belly, or must 
he rubbed from end to end with a pitch-fork han- 


lle, compared with which, being kneaded for the || 


(irst, if his case is pronounced bots, he | 


Kiln dried meal must be made of the best) to grass and pasture, but ge nerally injurious 
yellow corn; white would not sell. Hogs- || to the ripening grain crop. The Autumn 
heads should be made of the best seasoned) has been remarkably favorable for the la- 
whit oak staff, 4 feet 5! inches Jong, and be!) bors of husbandry. ‘The late crops have 
2 feet 3\ inches across the head. four iron) been abundant, and well secured. On the 
hoops on each hhd. The rest of the hoops) whole, the season may be denominated a 
strong, smooth, hickory. ‘The hhds. must be} set one, and the crop “rather ' 
made tight, as they are sold for rum bhds. in} fair average of vears. 
the West Indies—the uly market for them.) ; 


| 


more than a 


Wheat, which may be considered a prin 
The corn is dried in a large sheet-iron ey t- | cipal staple, was seriously injured by thi 
‘inder, or in pans, (putin motion by the mill)! close, hot: and moist state of the weather in 
in a heated air-chamber of brick. The meal) Jul 


y, Which caused mildew and premature 
is sifted; the cloth.as open as the common| ripeness. The diminution from these can- 
omiddlings cloth in a sup-reel, and about 4) ses, was different on different soils—heavy 
‘feet long. ; craps upow moist flat surfaces suffering 
The weight in each hhd. 800!bs. and the! most. . 


dlispepsic 4s @ mere trifle. |; hhd. must be branded with the name of the! 
| maker and kiln dried corn meal, No. 1. 
cpenditures——-It ap-\| go0lbs. The meal must be of a bright vel- 
pears by Governor Wolf’s Message to the Leg-| low, and swell strongly of the kiln, or iv wail 


islature of Pennsylvania, thatthe money which | not pass inspection. 


Pennsylvania Canal E 


———- —— 


Ten bhds. per day is 
iias been paid to the Cana! Commissioners of moderate work fora good pairof burrs and a 


The average shrinkage was from 25 to $0 
percent. More ground was sown, however, 
which in part made up for the difficulty.— 
Mhere seems to be wo effectual remedy fo: 
the mildew. It is geverated by a muggish 
state of the atmos, ere. The best preventions 


thai state, amounted, on the 23d of last month, to good kiln, sixteen busiels of geod corm will) are. good drainage, warrow ridges where the 


make a bhhd.—old corn less. Ten to 12.000 
hhds, arein New-York vearly for the West 
| Indies. 
{t would not be safe for a new hand to con-! 
struct a kiln, without the presence of an ex- 


$12,334,488 62. The number of miles of canal 


already finished, is 426, under contract 


including the rail-road across the Alleghany, a- 


those 


mount to 207 miles. 
‘ Phis canal debt. may scem,” (says the. perienced workman who has put them up.—> 
Governor,) large to many of my fellow citi-!) The sheet iron 
zeus, and to constitute a debt that neither jpders. 
we nor our posterity will be able to discharge. || "The price in New-York varies fron ¢13 
J aim not one of those who believe a public! to 15 through the year, when corn is plenty 
debt to be a public blessing, nor would I wil- || The cost of a complete kiln with pans, is 
tingly lend my aid as a public functionary to | $400 to $500. Bs 
involve the commonwealth in a visionary; The vegetating principle must | 
scheme of lnaginary improvement, the suc- || destroved, and the point of suflicie 
cess or practicability of which would be en-}| can be easily ascertained by the smell of the 
tirely of doubtful experiment, and the utili- |! meal while grinding. Great pains must be 
ty or public advantage of which would be al-| taken in makiug the bhds. well, and of stuf 
together probbmatical or uncertain. Neither! Isng seasoned; or the meal will make them 
of these is iu my Opinion the case with the) shrink so much that they will fall to pieces 
plan of improvements wew prosecuting in : 
this stat but if it were otherwise, there has| 
been no period within thedast twe years when | , 
the progress of the system could have been|, sand acres of land have been sold in Michigan, the 
arrested without producing consequences not] P@st season. Supposing each settler averag d 
only involving in inextricable ruin and de- |, 100 acres, and families of settlers fire in each. 
strucuon «dividuals, contractors and others,| this addition to that of 1830, which came in after 
largely cngaged in the construction of the || the census was taken, and Michigan would be 
works, bit the state itself in difficulties of}! entitled to take her st 4 
the most disastrous character, from which it ‘Union in 1832 
coul: not have been extricated without incur- 1 ie? ee 
ring the | nputation of pursuing a vacillating || 
course o! poticy, and ofa want of good faith aout 6 months ago, wounded himself in giving 
+m its Wwansactions with individuals ; besides || some medicine toa sick heifer. 
seing justly chargeable with a want of that!'8th inst of hydrophobia. 


pans are better than the eyl-| 


ec entirely 
nt dryness 
b 


before they reach the market. 


and among the states of the 


He died on the, 


| crop from the severity of winter. 


' shores 


Michigan —Two hundred & « ighty-five thou-'| 


Hudrophobia.—Davis Rock, of Bedford, Pa. | 


surface is flatand wet, and avoiding the ap- 
plication of fresh manures to the crop. J 
have seen a top dressing of short manure, 
harrowed in with the seed, on stiff clays, 


sserve a benevcial purpose in preserving the 


Although 


ofien recommended, and generally practis. 


“Itis worthy of remark, that at this time the 
cold was 14 degrees greater, according to the Gen- 
esee Farmer, at Albany than at Rochester, in about 
the same parallel of tatitude. This apparent dif- 
ference, | apprebend. however, was not altogether 
real: for the observatious weve made at Albany at 


| sunrise, and at Rochester at 10 A. M, if my recol- 


lection iscorrect The difference, however, was 
considerable, and may be ascribed to two causes, 
viz: the ameliorating influence of the waters ot 
Lake Ontario upon the north-west winds which 
blow at Rochester, and the inflaence of the south 
west winds which prevail a great part of the year 
in the valley of the Mississippi, and along the 
of Lakes Erie aud Ontario. ‘the great 
lakes never freeze over, and of course are con- 
stantly giving offcaloric, and raising the temperature 
of the winds, which sweep their surface d uring the 
winter months ‘The sout:)-w st winds are beli ved 
‘to bea continuation of th: t ade winds, obstruct- 
‘ea and charged in their direction by the table 
\lands of Mexico; and coming from tropical lat- 
tudes, diffuse much warmth in their passage north, 
Their influence seems to extend, in this latitude, as 
| far as Skeneafeles Lake and the mouth of the Os- 
/wego river. ‘To this boundary the peach flourish- 


/es and is a pretty constant bearer; east of n, both 
the crop and the vitality of the tree are precarious. 
Notwithstanding the influence of these causes, In 
moderating the severity of cold, the mean tempera- 
ture for 1830, according to the academic returns, 
was I degree 33 minutes higher at Albany than a 
Rochester. 
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ed, it is well to repeat, that sinut is prevent- Iseklom jsaduces crops in successive years | Remarns:—We jave freqientiy urged 
} 


ed by soaking the seed in brine, and liming | “bile those which ‘ipen their fruit early, a 
it before sowing. | 
Barley is becoming every year a more gen- || duce moderate Crops, are frequently annual 
eral and profitable staple, and most of our, bearers. 7 
lands are well adapted to its culture. ‘The Phe question has ‘been asked in the Far- 
present year’s crop has been rather-inferior |mer, if facts -could be adduced to prove, that 
in quality, and deficient in quantity, This fruit trees, removed from the north to the 
has in part been owing to late sowing but |south, do better than when transferred from 
principally to the hot weather in July, )|the southto the north In answer to the in- 
which ripened it suddenly, before the grain!) quiry, 4 would beg leave to remark that n ost 
had attained its full growth. The price jof our fruits are the natural pro uctions of 
it has borne in market has however ren- ||Ciimates warmer than that which we occu, 5 
lered it, this year, our best crop—having ||The cherry was originally from Pontus ; the 
ranged from ove detlar to one dollar'three |peach from Persia, the plum from Syria, 
eizhths per bushel. 
Indian Corn has dowe remarkably well ex- |) pear from France, the Netherlands, and the 
cept where it was injudiciously planted upon jsouth of Enrope. Hence the apprehension 


—- gre ——— 





wet or stiff grounds. Taking the range of |that in removing them farther from their, 


sounties upon the river, above the highlands, | natural climate to the north, they will be- 
through which [ travelled in August, £ esti- |Come impatient of the cold, and disappoint 
mate the crop one third beyond the ordinary }our hopes. The mala carle apple of Italy, 
average. Lobserve thit the practice of cut- | and even the admired Spitzenburgh, of L- 
ting and immediately stooking the whole sopus, will not st ceed in the colder climate 
crop, as soon as the grain is glazed is be-| of Enzland, without the aid of a wall; and 
coming more general [t certainly isan e-| Many, tints from the middle states will not 
conemy of labor, when rightly managed, at first bear the rigors of a northern winter. 
and clears the greniid iu time for a crop of | But woen varieties have originated or plants 
winter grain; aid it also adds greatly to the ;been raised from seeds, and acclimated in a 
todder, without prejudice to the corn, i 
Hay has been abundant, though, as is the lready habit, and have ivariably grown and 
ease in all wet seasons, its qu lity is rather |hoeduced wellon removal to a warmer tem- 
inferior: for it is not the volume, so much perature. Thus the cherries and apples 
as the nutritive propeities, which give to hay from Russia, and the fruits of Scotland and 
its intrinsic value. ‘These last depend on |Canada, are represented in the British po- 
the season, the soil, the varieties of grass |mological works, as proving remerkably 
und time of cutting. A dry season, or a dry healthy and prolific in England. Plants, 
soil, other circumstances being alike, will) within the zove of their natural growth, are 
produce richer hay than a wet season or amore apt, like animals, to be hardy and pro- 
wet soil, because in the former the nutritive |lific, und less sensitive to the vicissitudes of 
jualities are far more concentrated. If the)|the seasons, in the north, than in the south 
comparison may be allowed in these times of their respective zones. This fact has 
af temperance, the first may be likened to ‘been ably illustrated by a recent writer in a 
stioug, and the latter to weak grog, the nu-|| Philadelphia periodical, whose remarks I 
triment, in one being compared tothe al- think were published in the Farmer. Bat 
cohol in the other. The grasses differ great- || this is digressing from my subject. 
ly in their nutritive properties; and it may | The season has been favorable for Roots. 
almost be laid down as a general rule, that!|The potato and turnip, which constitute our 
these are in an inverse ratio to their respect- ‘principal crops of this kind, have been abun- 
ive volumes. The nutritive matter varies.) dant. and their quality better thao ordinary. 
in the grasses of permanent duration, ac- | A fact came under my observation in the 
cording to Loudon, from 19 to $2 per cent: | potato culture, which satisfied me more than 
the short jomted and creeping species a- ever, of the impolicy of taking two success- 
bound generally most in it, as the blue grass ive crops of the same kind from one field, 
(Poa compressa) spear grass (P. pratensis) Contiguous, and in the same field, I planted 
tiorin (Agrostis stolonifera) &c. | potatoes ou three strips of ground, on one of 
Rye suilered from the same causes as!) which Thad beans in 1830, on another pota- 
wheat and barley. and the crop is shortand, toes last year; and on a third potatoes the 
inferior. two preceding years. The strips were treat- 
Fruit. Theapple has given but a scarty |! ed alike, and the crop dug at the same time. 





crop. the plum hardly any thivg, and the |The result was. that on the bean ground the | 


peach a mere nothing: but pears and grapes) product was uscommonly large; on the sec- 


have been abundant, and of pretty good qual || ond strip, which I cropped with potatoes the 
ity. Quinces, and the simai! fruits of the gar- || preceding y ar, was fifty per cent. less, 
den have also been abundant. The failure of || while on the ground where potatoes had 


the peach may be ascribedto the unprapitious | grown the two preceding years, I had little 
; h - s e ’ ’ str 

winter; that of the apple and plum, to the more than a return of seed. ‘This satisfied 

great product of the preceding year, which | me, that though all crops take from the soil 


diminished the prodéction of fruit buds, and |food in common, yet that each species re- 


to the depredations of the curculio, which) quires some specific food, which others do- 


were never more numerous. It is well known |not take; and that alternation or change of, 


jand most of our esteemed varieties of the’ 


higher latitude, they have acquired a more | 


. : in | 
that orchards do not produce great crops||crops is essential to good husbandry. 


two years in succession, the cause of which, 
is easily explained. The vital energies of 
the trees are so exhausted in maintaining | 
the fruit, and producing wood bnds, which) 
demand the first care of the parent in the’! 
vegetable economy, that there is no time to} 


produce the gerins of anew crop, before the 


frosts of autumn arrest the work of elabora- 
‘fon. Hlence a tree that carries its fruit late,: 


The importance of reclaiming some of 
our best lands, by draining, and of economi-_ 
zing manures, subjécts intimately connected | 
with the improvement of agriculture, are dai-| 
ly becoming more apparent to our farmers | 
and on the whole, I think the prospect of a 
steady advance in rural, as wéll as intellect-| 
‘ual and moral improvement, is highly flat-| 
tering. 3, B. 











jeur subscribers to furnish us annual reports 


the cherry, the Siberian crab, &c. or pro-|jof the state of agriculture in their respect- 


ive counties, or in their vicinity. Independ- 
jent of the information which would be col 
jlected for the public good, there would bea 
jhabit of observation acqurcd by those whe 
|make these reports. For a young man we 
| know not what would be wove veneficial.— 
Throughout the whole year, his mind and his 
eve would be observant. Why will not fa- 
thers educate their sons to farming ? 





| FARMER'S WORK FOR DECEMBER 
| The farmer should obtain his year’s stock 
of fuel as early in the season as possible, and 
\ before the depth of snow in the woodlands 
'}render it difficnit to traverse them by a team 
It would be better for farmers, generally 
speaking, where wood is not cheap and plen- 
ty, to use the saw instead of the axe in pre- 
paring wood for the fire. It is said that a 
i fire composed of pillets of wood, not more 
jthan 14 inches long, will give more than 
‘two thirds as much heat into the room as 
\ tnat inade of wood of double the length ; 
‘and that billets of from 3 to 4 inches in di- 
ameter, on a medium will be found most 
|, economical. 








| A valuable-paper, by the Hon. J. Welles 
| originally published in the Mass. Agr. Re 
| pository, recommends cutting hard wood 
i trees between 40 snd 50 years of age, and 
the writer states that ‘though trees may 
shoot up in height by standing longer, yet 
ithe period of the most rapid vegetation is 
mostly over and by this means much of the 
-under growth is destroyed.’ Mr. Welles is 
of opinion that in cutting over a wood lot to 
jobtain fuel it is best to take the whole 
growth as you proceed. He observes that 
\*we have been condemned as evincing a 
| want of taste in cutting off our forests without 
leaving what it would take half a century to 
produce, a shade near where it is proposed 
| to erect buildings. The fact is that trees of 
| original growth have their roots mostly in the 
upper stratum of earth, and near the surface. 
A tree acts upon its roots, and is acted upon 
by the wind, sustaining in common with the 
| whole forest the force of thiselement, and it 
becomes accommodated or waturalized to 
this pressure. But when left alone or unsus 
tained. it is borne down by the first gale, of- 
jten to the injury of property and even life.’ 
Che Farmer's Assisiant likewise says ‘it 
‘woods are old and decaying the better way 
is to cut all off, as you want to use the wood 
‘and let an entire new growth start up which 


1} 


| will grow more rapidly..—N. E. Farmer. 


| 


j 





| A Vermont paper contains the followin 


} 


statement of the amount of Sheep in tha 
State :— 





| Bennington county 25,416 
| Windham do. 55,542 
Rutland do. 159,996 
= Windsor do. 109,787 
Addison do. 112,782 
Orange do. "78,155 
Chittenden = do. 52,449 
Washington do. 40,356 
Caledonia do, 45,648 
Franklin do. 91,638 
Orleans do. 23,797 
]ssex do. 6,976 
Grand Isle do, £,656 
The thermometer.of Newport, R. I, stood at 9° 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


ON THE MEANS OF INDUCING FER- 
TILITY IN FRUIT TREES. 
(From Lindley’s ‘* Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden.”’} 

Some fruits of excellent quality are bad 
bearers: this defe. t is remedied by a variety 
of different methods, such as.'. By ringing 
the bark ; 2. by bending branches downwards ; 
3. by training ; and 4. by the use of different: 
kinds of stocks.(a) All these practices are’ 
intended to produce exactly the same effect| 
by different wavs. Physiologists know that 








juralto them is exactly maintained, the flow 
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The effect of turning the branches of « tiee 
from their natural position, to a pendulous 
ora horizontal one, is toimpede both the as- 
cent and descent of fluids, in a gradual but 
certain manner. The tissue of which branch- 
es is composed is certainly permeable to flu- 
ids in every direction; and there can be no 
doubt that the vital action of the vessels of 
a plant is performed both in the natural and 
in an inverted position. So long as that e- 
rect direction of the branches which is nat- 


of their fluids, being subject to no interrup- 
ions, will take place in the freest possible 
manner; but the momeat this natural direc- 
tion is deviated from, the vessels become 


whatever tends 1» cause a rapid diffusion of) more or less compressed, their action is im- 


sap and secretions of any plant, causes also | peded, and finally, if the inversion is perfect, 
the formation of leaf buds instead of flower jt becomes so slow that an accumulation of 


buds; and that whatever. on the contrary \the profuse juices necessarily takes place 


tends to cause an accumulation of sap and | 
secretions, has the effect of producing flow- || 
er buds in abundunce.(b) This circum- | 
stance, which at first sight seems to be difficult 
to account for physiologically, is no doubt to 
be explained in the difference between leaf 
buds and fruit buds themselves. Ina leaf 
bud. all the appendages or leaves are ina 
high state of development, and the central 
part or axis, aronnd which they are irran- 
ged, has a tendency to extend itself in the 
form of a branch as soon as the necessary 
stimulus has been communicated to the sys- 
tem, by the light and warmthof spring. In 


a flower bud, the appendages or leaves are in less effect is produced by the latter; and, 


that imperfectly formed, contracted state, 
which we name calyx, corolla, stamens and 
pistilla; and the central part around which 
they are arranged, has no tendency to elon- 
gate under the influence of the usual stimu 

lus. Hence, a flower bud, or a flower, is 
nothing but a contracted branch; as is pro- 
ved by the occasional elongation of the axis 
in flowers that expand during unusually hot 
damp weather late in the spring, becoming 
branches, bearing sepals and petals instead 
of leaves. It is, therefore, easily to be un- 
derstood why. so long as al] the motions and 
secretions of a tree goon rapidly, with vigor, 
and without interruption, only rudiments of 
branches, or leaf buds, should be formed ; 
and why, on the other hanu. when the for- | 
mer become languid, and the parts are for-| 


through every part of the system.(d) 


One of the objects of training is to pro- 
duce the same effect. Branches are bent 
more or less from their natural erect posi- 
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being transplanted, though subsequently it may 
not bear for some years. J. B. : 
(4) Knight's opinion in regard to the formation 
of wood and fruit buds, is this: That the natura) 
efforts of the mother tree are directed, 1. to the 
nourishment and perfection of her progeny, the 
fruit; 2. to the production of new wood buds, es. 
sential to the elaboration of food the coming year : 
and (these labors being finished) 3. to the pro 
duction of fruit buds for another crop. But as 
our seasons do not afford time to perfect all thes; 
labors, it happens that many varieties, particulay- 
ly those which produce great crops, and carry 
their fruit late, produce fruit only every othe: 
year ; and hence, too, varieties brought from a 
higher latitude, where the seasons are longer, as 
the Siberian crab, and the process of vegetabl: 
development more rapid, become in warmer cli- 
mates, annual bearers. The varieties that ripen 
their {ruits early, as most of the cherries, plums 
&c. produce fruit every year; except that when 
the crop is heavy,a barren year, and often the 





tion; their motion. in consequence of the 


action of wind upon them, which is known |} 


to facilitate the movement of the fluids, is 
totally destroyed: and hence arises the ac- 
cumulation of proper juice which is necessa- 
ry to their fertility. Nor isthe influence of 


the stoce of an essentially different nature. | 


In proportion as the scion and stock ap- 
proach each other closely in constitution, the 


on the contrary, in proportion to the constitu- 
tional difference between the stock and sci- 
on, is the effect of the former important.<— 
Thus, when pears are grafted or budded on 
the weld species, apples upon crabs, plums 
upon pitins, and peaches upon peaches or 
almonds, the scion is, in regard to fertility, 


death of the tree succeeds. J. B. 
(c) I dislike this method. It is robbing on 
part of the tree of its food to pamper a pet branch 
Several brs aches of the plum, experimented upon 
died the following year; and branches of the ap- 
ple broke olf with the weight of fruit. J. B. 
| (4) Those axioms in vegetable physiology will 
find a confirmation in our orchards and gardens, 
The pendulous and horizontal branches will be 
found to abound most in blossoms, and others 
much in the ratio of their departure from an up- 
right position—those growing erect producing 
‘the last. Hence a crooked tree (particularly the 
apple) bears better than a straight tree; and a flat 
spreading top 1s more beautiful than a tall pyra- 
-midical one. Hence too the practice of nursery- 





exactly in the same state as if it had not 
been grafted at all. While, on the other 
hand, a great increase of fertility is the re- 
sult of grafting pears upon quinces peaches 
upon plums, apples upon white thorn, and 
the like. In these latter cases, the food ab- 
sorbed from the earth by the root of the 
stock, is communicated slowly and unwil- 
jlingly to the scion: under no circumstances 
is the communication between the one and 
the other as free and perfect asif their na- 


‘men, of removing the centre shoot of the apple, 
| when it has attained a sufficient height to forma 
|| head. J. B. 
|, (¢) In the cultivation of the pear in the London 
and Edinburgh Horticultural Gardens, advantage 
| Is taken of both of these last methods, for a three 
| fold purpose, of inducing precosity and fruitful- 
| ness, and of saving ground. Such of this fruit 
as takes freely, is worked upon the quince, and 


med slowl;, bodies of a contracted nature,| tures had been more nearly the same; the}, ained en quenoille, that is, the branches, which 


with no disposition to extension (or flower 


sap is impeded in its ascent, and the proper 


buds) should appear. | juices are impeded in their descent, whence 


It will be found that the process of the’ 
practices above enumerated, to which the 


gardener has recourse, in order to increase 


the fertility of his fruit trees. is to be ex-|/cised by the scion upon the stock. 
| who fancy that the contrary takes place— 


plained by what has just been said. 


In ring- 


arises that accumulation of secretion which 
is sureto be attended by increased fertility. 
No other influence than this can be exer- 
Those 


ing fruit trees, a cylinder of bark is cut from | that the quince, for instance, communicates 
the branch, by which means a return of the! 5°!¢ portion of its austerity to the pear, 


elaborated juices from the leaves down the 


bark is cut off, and all that would have been 
expended below the annular incision is con- 
fined tothe branch above it. This produces 
an accumulation of proper juice; and flower 
buds or fertility, are the result-c) But 
there is a defect in this practice, to whieh 
want of success in many cases is no doubt 
ta be attributed. Although the returning 
fluid is found to accumulate above the annu- 
lar incision, yet the ascending sap flows 
along the alburnum into the buds with 
nearly as much rapidity as ever, so that the 
accumulation is but imperfectly produced.— 
On this account, the second practice, of ben- 
ding branches downward. is found to be at- 


can scarcely have considered the question 
physiologically, or they would have seen 
that the whole of the food communicated 
‘from the alburnum of the quince to that of 
| the pear, is in nearly the same state as when 


it entered the roots of the former. What-}| 


\in the foliage of the pear; where, far from 


the influence of the quince, secretions natu- 
iral to the variety go on with no more inter- 
raption than if the quince formed no part of 
| : es 

ithe system of the individual.(e) 


(2) Transplanting, and diminishing the sys- 
tem of roots, have also, by lessening the flow of 
sap, a tendency to induce fruit buds. A sizeable 





ended with more certain consequences, 


tree often shows blossoms the second year after 


|,ever elaboration it undergoes must take place | 
i} 


| are suffered to grow low, are thinned out, and 
those left bent down so as to assume the form of 
a distaff, and there fastened. Trained in this 
way trees are planted four feet apart ; and the pro 
duct of a given area of ground is said to be great- 
er, from dwarfs, in this way, than from stand- 
ards, at the usual distance of planting. 

| After all, it would seem to be a law of nature, 
that the food of the young plant, as well as of ux 





| young animal, shall go exclusively to enlarge an 
develope the individual, until it has attained te 
natural puberty, and that the contrivances of ar! 
to counteract this law, in inducing precosity, or 
‘unnatural fruitfulness, shortens the period of 
their existence. This also seems to be the tencleng 
icy of very high feeding and very rich manuring, 
Temperance is as essential to the vegetable as the 
‘animal. The great art of managing plants is to 
conform them to their natural soil, temperature and 
habits. The practice which I would urge, from 
the consideration of the preceding facts, is, that 
men should plant both dwarf and standard trees 
—the first for themselves and the last for then 
posterity. J, B. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

[had just purchased Webster's American Dic- 
tionary abridged, price six dollars, when 1 took | 
up a newspaper which referred to some strictures 
on this work, made separately by A. B. Johnson 
and Lyman Cobb. The latter, whois well known 
as the author ofaspelling book, directed the weight 
of his objections against Webster's orthography ; 
and the former, against the introduction of so ia- 
ny words which are not found in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary,—insisting that one ot Dr. Johnson’s great 
objects was to exclude all unnecessary and improp- 
er words, and by so doing to render our language 
more classical and pure. 

I laid down the newspaper,—felt that I had been 
too hasty in making the purchase,--and wished 
that the Dictionary was again on the bookseller’s 
shelf, and that the six dollars were safe in my pock- 
et-book. It was too late, however; and | brought 
my bargain home, endeavoring to encour ige my- 
self with the hope that the Derixitio. which 
must be better adapted to the present state of the 
language than those of former lexicographers, 
might atone in some measure for the barbarisms. 

On reaching home, | was presented, from a 
scrap book, with the following article ; ‘ Ortho- 
graphy. A writer in the Cattskill Recorder has 
been at considerable pains to make up the follow- 
ing paragraph, to exhibit Mr. Webster's style of| 
spelling. He states it to be in strict accordance} 
with the spelling of the QuaRTO£/§ euition: — 

“The suveran remedy for unpopularity 1s to 
-loke your own errors; and if you procede steddy, | 
and inlist the admirers of pretense you may make) 
even a nusance tolerable. A traveller when he|| 
wishes to suecede with the ignorant, makes his) 
tung fly like a fether, and an encyclopedy is like a) 
skain of twist to him. He will tell you that in’ 
his last cruse, he came near a catastrophy from | 
a Turkish cutlas ; that he has killed ranedeer in 
Nova Zembla ; that he saw a chimist in! 
New Holland who could cure the ‘oothake by the | 
touch of his thum ; that the highth of the moun-) 
tains in Switzerland set his head aking by looking 
atthem froma clif in trance; that the 1 urks| 
lead their horses by a ribin when they go to a mosk ; | 
and that the bridgegroom is fastened to his bride, 
by a thong of lether in certain other countries. He} 
will praise the Chinese ¢arif, and compare the) 
wrod so to our sherif. He will let out such a) 











| 
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ite circumstances is therefore, an unfair witness * 


unless indeed, the arrangement and orthograph 
of these words, differ in the quarto edition, whicli 
is not now before me. It must be remarked how- 
ever that Webster prefers both ‘ mosque” and 
“chemical” to the otlen forms ofthese words with 
which he has been charged. 

It is also to be noticed that Webster has not 
been betrayed into the proposed alterations,* by a 
desire to write these words as they are pronounc- 
ed, and thus destroy all the etymological land- 
marks of the language,—but to correct those de- 
partures from the true spelling ofthe primitive words 
which were made in more modern but barbarous 
ages, when every pedant was ambitious to fortify 
his writing by a redundancy of letters. Many in- 
stances of this kind might be given in addition to 
the words already introduced; but perhaps none 
is more remarkable than the old spelling of wood- 
ruff, woodde-rouwffe, or the modern spelling of 
‘tongue.’ The following etymologies are from 





the Dictionary under review : 
procede from the Latin procedo 
steddy - Saxon stedig 
pretense - Latin pretensus—3z4> Within || 
the last century expence has been changed to ex- 
pense, from the Latin expensum. 
succede from the Latin succedo 


tarif - French tarif 
sluse - Danish sluse 
tung ~ Saxon tung 
fether - Saxon fether 
skain - French escaigne 
cutlas - French coutelas 
thum - Saxon thuma 
ribin - Welsh rhibin 
lether - Saxon lether 
benum - Saxon benumen 
crum - Saxon cruma 


Numerous asare the wordst which this Diction- 
ary contains, | observe some omissions which 
ought to be supplied. For oviposition and ovipos-} 
iting | give Say, and Kirsy and Spence as au- 
thorities ; and for spathose Puiuuips and CLEAvE- 
LAND—but I have had little time to search for o- 
missions. 

Massacer has been proposed instead of Massa 
ere. 1 dislike this innovation, and every other 
that requires c followed by e to sound like k. Cy- 
anite pronounced kyanite, is a modern barbarism, 
however, which Webster has not followed. 

The best thing | can say of the claim preferred 








sluse of words upon you as to /enum your senses. 
His clack is like a plow that overturns all your at-' 


. | 2 *6,°@ . 
tempts to reply, and you can get no furlow from definitions of such words as are used, whether 
his service; evenif you have the headake to kill, |! classical or not; and that author who would refer 


| by A. B. Johnson in favor of his namesake, is that 


it is singular. Froma Dictionary we want the 


40> 
FOR THE GENESEE #ARMER. 
THE MILITIA. 

Mr. Eptror—I have noticed several elaborate 
attempts by a writer in your paper, to induce a 
belief, that the abolition of our Militia System, is 
necessary andproper. His theory and arguments 
are plausible; but facts, stubborn facts, are worth 
all the theories in the Universe. The history of 
all nations, and especially of Republics, prove, 
that whenever the great body of the people have 
evgr considered it too burthensome to cultivate 
military discipline, keep arms in their hands, and 
know how to use them, their liberties have soon 
been lost. 

‘he Greeks and Romans were convinced by 
their demagogues, that it was an unnecessary 
waste of time, and too toilsome to go on with the 
martial exercises of their ancestors; and the con- 
sequence has been, that the Greeks have groaned 
under the bondage of the Turks for four hundred 
years, and the other were overrun and nearly ex- 
terminated by hordes of barbarians. 

It is easy to convince the unreflecting in time 
of peace, that no danger is near, and that it is 
unnecessary to guard against anarchy, insurrec- 
tions, usurpation, or foreign aggression. So, in 
those ancient republics, danger from those sources 
in the heighth of their presperity appeared more 
remote than it now does to us; yet the false theo- 
ries Of sophists and religious enthusiasts were 
not listened to, till centuries after the establish- 
ment of those Republics. But here, in about half 
a century since the foundation of our Republic, 
we find men, who from their language and wri- 
tings ought to know better, endeavoring to per- 
suade the people to lay aside their arms, or what 
is the same thing, render our Militia system less 
efficient than what it now is. 

Officers of experience, of from twenty to thirty 
years, who met at the military convention at Uti- 
ca, last winter, allege that any less service than 
now exists, would prove the utter destruction of 
the militia system. Yet we see daily attempts 
in the papers, to induce a more lax system than 








not a crum of comfort can you get from him.” : | to Johnson’s Dictionary rather than to the Ram- the present, and to convince us that all that 
This was bad enough; but the Lrish say, “ Fair) bler or Idler to learn whether a word might be ad- 


FR : 7 
play is a jewel,” and | determined to examine for| mitted into elegant composition, had better burn in poppers, te “3 wave oem, Sas Oe Mead 
myself. On turning to the Dictionary, | found) his penand spill hisink. Some of the vilest writ- jand regimental trainings — useless. It is easy 
those objectionable words arranged in the ocra-|'ings of the present day may be found word by||to cut down a valuable fruit tree that our ances- 
vOf-£ edition as follows : \word in Johnson’s Dictionary; and in it may also} tors have planted for us, but it may take an age 





° . i 
sovercign proceed @ steady nuisance succeed |) 


suveran § procede § steddy § nusance § succede || 
feather Q cafastrophe @chimist § thumb @ ribbon | 
fether § catastrophy § chemist §thum § ribin | 
heig - ea. 
—— alsoltighth mosk vereaa bow | 
highth hig st mosque § lether § tarif 
sheriff} benum, corruptly ? plough 

sherif § benumb plow 


be found several words which no gentlemanwould 
dare to use in the prove oe | of gentlemen. 

On the whole | am well pleased with Webster’s 
(and Worcester’s) Dictionary, and am fully and 
entirely satisfied that my six dollars were well laid 
out. Yet lamnot prejudiced in. favor of Noah 
Webster. He has shown a want of taste in in- 
troducing his strictures on the late Lindley Mur- 





In the above cases, the alteration proposed is) 
modestly placed below the word as it is commonly | 
spelled, and occurs in no other place, so that noin- || 
convenience can accrue tothe reader. Yet we are 
not told that this position of a word always marks 
his preference, and it is likely that plow is one ex-) 
ception. 
inlist 

enlist 
reindeer Q and ranedeer 
ee ol separately 


skain, Webster 
skein, Walker 
pretense, Webster 
pretence, Walker 


both given separately 


cutlas, Webster ) crase is not found ) clif is not 2 | 
cutlass, Walker § in that sense. found. 
—e or @ sluice ) occurs ? furlough 2 ocr 
encyclopedy §sluse § twice § furlow ‘- | 
crum, Webster tongue 9 tung also occurs } 
crum > on tun separately. 
ale Walker ake ls preferred to whe but 


toothake is not found. 


|| the French nuisance, pictoresk from the French pittores. 
} que, &c 


‘| is comminuted.”” Walker's Dictionary. It will be per 
|| ceived thee this definition (taken from Johnson) is very 


rayinto hisquarto edition,and as the charges are ut- 
terlyunfounded, | regret that so enduring a record 
of them has been made. Apart from such small mat- 
ters however, Noah Webster is a great man; and 
he will be known to posterity as a bright ornament 
of his age and country. A FARMER. 





* With some exceptions such as nusance from 


ftAbout sizteen thousand more than in any other. It al- 
so contains between thirty and forty thousand defini 
tions uot found in any similar work. One example of 
th» nature of these may be given: ‘' Mill. An engine 
or fablick in which corn is ground, or any other body 


imperfect, for it will not include asaw-mill, slittingmill, 
a hemp mill, a fulling mi!!, and eeveral others. Webster 
gives the following; ‘“* Mill. 1. A complicared engine or 
machine for grinding and reducing to fine particles. 
croin, fruit, or other substance, or for performing other 
operations by means of wheels and a circular motion..... 














The Cattskill writer by suppressing a part © 


2. The hopse or building that contains the machineryfor 
grinding, &c, 


to substitut., rear and bring to maturity one as 
good in its place. It is easier to extin- 
guish a martial spirit and habits, than to excite 
them after they are abandoned. Look at the mis- 
erable, degenerate Italians, and the poor, oppress- 
ed, ignorant, and distracted state of the Greeks, 
and we may well sigh, “How are the mighty 
fallen!!” No considerate man, who views their 
,condition, and has any regard for the future char- 
‘acter and condition of his country, would be wil- 
ling to intermit any precaution, nor begrudge two 
days’ service for a fewyears, in keeping up a mil- 
itary spirit and organization among the people. 
Break down this system, and ina few years you 
must have a large standing army to support, and 
the expense to each man would be greater, than to 
take his present term of duty. ‘To most who per- 
form it, the duties of » citizen soldier are not con- 
sidered burthensome ;—they are considered as 
manly recreations from labor, and the ordinary 
business of life. And as the people must have 





some amusements, public meetings and military 
exercises and displays, are assuredly more reply 
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lican, ime: ot and useful, than horse races, all fot those who are uninstructed by personal 
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at 


fichts, festiveas and shows, &c.. that are substitu- fexperience and observation, or very nearly | 


jall. advance to the wilds with the old fash- 
jioned errors of opinion! Were we to omit 
jtaking into consideration the grounds of 
\this mistake, the general perseverance in it, 
have done little or no duty, and who are so ready || would <eem to imply a strange want of pru- 
with their help to rid him of it. He knows that |! dent foresight, or even a want of common 
i€ he parts with the organization and physical a junderstanding. Let us examine this matter 
bility to assert his rights, they would like many | a little, for it is one of very general import- 


ted in monarchies as recreations from the labor of 
their masters No, the intelligent American mi- 
litiaman despises the profiered aid of those who 





i + 
‘crops of grass, e 
igrain. One acre of such 


dther nations, soon vanish as a shadow. He has 
seen his brethren in arms at Platsburg, at Erie, |! 
at Baltimore, New Orleans, and other pleces, 

save our regular armies, and preserve the charac: |! 
ter of our country, in repelling a foreign foe. Ht: | 
has read of the spirit displayed by our militia in | 
the Revolutionary war, at Bunker hill, at Ben- || 


t 
i 


tous struggle. He has lately witnessed the deso- | 
lating effects of a few regulars led by unprinci- 
pled officers among the South American Repub- 
lies, when they had no organized militia to check 
their career, or preserve the liberties of the people. 
He has admired the wisdom of the French Liber 


als, who by an organization of the militia or Na | 
; ae | 
tional Guard, have saved that fine country from 


the horrors which the enemies of all order as)}muck, and these soft beds of leaves. Brooks} 


heretofore, would have involved it. And he) 
would advise all those who think our militia sys- 
tem too burthensome, instead of endeavoring to 
undermine this pillar which our ancestots have 
placed for the support of our Liberties, to quit this 


for some other country where they have to such 


vurthens to bear. A MILITIAMAN. , 











SELECIioars. | 
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From the New Yorrk Farmer } 
THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. XII. 
On the choice of suitable Land for Farming. | 


Mr. Frxeer—She remark will, at first! 


view, strike most persons as a kind of con- 
tradiction in terms, that the very richest 
land, 1s not thaton which Farmers have the 
best success, and yet nothing is more ce: 

tain. The first quality of land, is generall; 
considered to be river alluvion; next to this, | 
the richest upland, such as a fat and tena- 
cious loam; then a sandy loam, or sand aud 
clay; and finally a dry gravel. Of all 
these descriptions of suil, Ist, 2d, 3d, and 
4th, the last is that on which we generally 

find the best Farmers, not only, but the mos: 

successful Farming 
parts of the United States, from Maine to 
Nortu Carolina, and between the great west- 
ern Lakes and the Atlantic, and have every 
where seen proof of the correctness of these 
remarks. ‘The fitst choice of land in the 
settlement of every new country, taking the 


ualities as desiguated above, 15 always is) 
q Ss 


the numerical order, as they stand; and the 


. . } 
inber, forest’ trees, present very delusive! 


I have traversed niost! 


mce, 


shich so large a proportion of the youn,! 


ven resort, for future arms, tf clothed with 


ippearances, such, xactly, as would be like- | 


Ivtomislead the judgment. Excepting only! 
J pes “ell good crops. He may even make the soil as 


\fertile as that of the very richest of land 


‘he river alluvion, universally sought as of 


the second and third, covered with a thick| 
deposite of vegetable matter, leaves, partly | 
lecayed, ‘ soft as an under bed, * black as my| 
shoe. Such isthe surface. On tearing up 
some handfuls of the ground, this is well) 
blackened of course, and little is thought of| 
louking for the sub-soil, as those invariably | 
do, who have once been deceived by black | 


are plenty, in such woods though they will) 


of the ground. 


| Onuthe tth quality of land, the dry and 


' . . . 

‘warm gravel, there is none of this great 
store of slowly rotting leaves, because they 
‘rot rapidly, and fires often burn them up, 


the land being dry ; and brooks, and springs, | 


‘are even more scarce than they will be 
'when the woods are destroved. The ground 
‘having tts surface uncovered, and the woods 
generally more open, presents an appear- 
ince of nakeduess, especially after having 
‘passed over black muck lands, shrouded in 
eaves. With on allowance for the far 
greater frequency of fires, to burn off the 


Jjeaves, and to destroy much of the growth 


of wood, keeping the woods more open, this 
land is condemned for barrenness, and the 
land of muck is chosen, all blanketed and 
carpeted “th leaves. We may, on reading 


this. admitting it to be atrue and faithful | 


\outhne or delineation, all azree that we 
would act more wisely, and yet 99 ina hun- 
|| dred of us, uninstructed by experience, 
sould probably choose the car, eted land, as 
99 in a hundred have done before, in all 
parts of the United States. [ would not, 


‘and did not, but my Father did, much to | 


his regret, and [ had the benefit of his ex- 
| perience, as well as my own, having been 
jborn and bred on one of those cafpeted 
| Faris. 


| Land, that is cold and wet, may bear im- 


| Very different 


; . l\in your wet,c 
Lands in a state of nature, wild lands, to ( feed: 
; , 





en 


ed 


order to keep up the sward. 
call a medium soil, good 
grain, on which IT shou 


Thisis what] 
» alike for grass and 
ld no more expect 
xcept from seed, than of 
ground, in pasture, 


or meadow, will keep as much stock as one 


and a half, or even two. or three, of your 
black muck cold and wet grass iand. The 
/appearance, to be sure, in pasture, will be 

The grass may be very long, 
old land pasture. but very poor 
in the other, it will be far more nu- 


| (fitious, short and sweet, like a well told sto- 


r . 
With land that is diy 


and warm, the good 
Husbandman, may 


always succeed in getting 
t=) 


nington, at Saratoga, and throughout that momen- ithe first quality, almost without looking at} 
the soil, the three other qualities are found, | 


and far more sure in its crops. Good Hus- 
| bandry, constantly enriches the soil. But ii 
is almost iinpossible to do this, with land 
naturally cold, and wet. It has not warmth 
enough, of temperament. to be sensitive to 
kind treatment, but is like some men, so 
phlegmatic. as to offer no principle of life 
to act upon. FHleat, and cold, aré always 
antipodes. You can never, by the utmosé 
kindness, overcome natural antipythies— 
The very cause of the muck, which misleads 


| so many in the choice of lands, is a naturat 
ibe scarce, on the same land. when opened | 1 


to the sun, and the blankets and bed of}! 
leaves are removed, so as to dry the surface 


coldness ithe soil, where leaves are preser? 
ved from decau, by cold, aud by wet, not 


| moisture, but an excess of wetness. Such 
‘lands, when cleared, will produce grain 


erops, while the muck lasts, and is rotting 


by the power of the sun, but is sterile, ever 
| afterwards, unless covered with a new soil, 
jmade artificially and at more expense than 
ithe cost of warm and good land. This ean 
jbe effected by trench-ploughing, under- 
draining, quick lime as a mannre, bringing 
"ip the hard pan, almost always the only sub- 
soil of mucky lands, but the cost is too 
great for any thing but experiment. and ona 
sinall seale. It will he done, when lands, 
‘trom being scarce, shall be worth 50 dollars 
san acre, but that time is far distant. 

This is along story, Mr. Editor, as it will 
seem to those of your readers, if any such 
there be, who take no interest in knowing 
how to appreciate the different qua ities of 
land, for Farming. [ venture to say, how- 
ever, that no topic yet embiaced in these pa- 
|pers, is of more general interest, to your Ag- 
‘ricultural and Horticultural readers, and 
‘that none of the Nos, will be more exten- 
‘sively and attentively read by them, particu- 
larly the Farmers. than this and the three 
inext, which I mean to devote to the same 


subject. 
| J shall not attempt to speak of soils of all 
| descriptions, land of every quality, but dwell 
principally on the two leading characteris- 


peony of cold and wet land, underlaid by hard- 
pan; and warm and dry land, properly the 


Ath, after some 20 to 90 years, always be-| mense zrowths of trees, as of the elm, ash. | medium soils, however constituted closing 
comes, except in some very rare cases Of | basswood, birch, beach, maple and hemlock . | with some observations on good grazing and 
river alluvion, the first, aud the whole order! and having a very thick shade, the ground | meadow land, for dairy and stock Farms. 


ts reversed! ‘here may be particular ex- 
ceptions, but as a general remark, the above 
observations will be found, on the strictest 
examination, to be sanctioned by general 
facts. Such was the case, in the early his- 
tory of the settlement of this continent, such 
jt has been, in every part of the country, and 
such it still is, as settlements advance, every 


| will be cold, and wet, and the leaves must, 
jof course, decay very slowly. Hence the 
carpeting, which is invariably, a sure indi- 
cation of either cold, or wet land, or of both. 
\If of both, it never will inake a farm for 
grain; and grass, for pasture, and for hay, 
|which grows on such Jand, is always very 
jinferior in richness, to that grown on land 


where. One geueration succeeds another, |that is warm and dry. The difference is ve- 
he second invariably adopting different)ry great. ‘The most nutritious grass, grows 
views from the first, if continujng to reside||only where the land is so dry, and warm, 





‘h the same land; and yet all others, all ‘that it must be sown frequently with seed, in! 


Sept. 16, 1831. 
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From the *>ow-t ogiand Farmer. 

MR. COBB S MANUAL. 
We have been favored with a small trea- 
|tise entitled ‘4 Manual containing informa- 
tion respecting the growth of the Mulberry 
Tree. with suituble  irections for the culture 
of silk in three part:. By J. H. Cobb, A. 
. Published by direction of his excellency 
Gov. Lincotn, agrerably to a resolve of the 
Commonjeealth. Ostendens hujus munert? 




















Val. 1.—No. 51. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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vsum. Vidain Bombyx. Boston. Carter, \ 
Hend ¢ and Babcock. \| 

This T’reatise is introduced by an able re- | 
port of a Committee of the Massachusetts, 
Legislature, of which Mr. Abel Wheeler 
was Chairman (published in N. i. Farmer, ; 
vol. ix. page 262) and a resolve ‘That his 
excellency the Governor be requested to 
eause to be coinpile? and printed a concise 
MANUAL to conta: (tue best information res- 
necting the giowth i the Muneerry Trer, 
with suitable directions for the culture of 
Sink, and that this manual be distributed | 
in suitable numbers iu the city of Bosten, | 
and to every town iu the Commonwealth.—| 
‘That to defray the expense thus incurred he} 
be authorized to draw his warrant on the | 
treasury for a sum not exceeding six hun-| 
Jred dollars.’ 

The importance of the silk culture in a 
national point of view, as well asa useful) 
and profitable pursuit of individual industry, | 
isnow so well, aid so universally apprecia- | 
red, that remarks on this ead would be su- 
perfluous. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to the indications of the claims of, 
the treatise belure us to confidence and pat-! 
ronage. 

The author remarks in his preface that 
‘In preparing this manual he has been gui- 
ded by the pe:sonal experience which he 
has had for several years in the calture of 
the mulberry Wee, and rearing of silk worms 
in the state o: Massachusetts.’ lie also 
vives a list of the works which he has made 
use of inc mypiling his manual, and subjoins 
the recommendation of Mr. Peter 5. Du 
Ponceau, and Dr. Felix Pasealt Mr. Du 
Ponceau observes that ‘the works of foreign 
writers on the cultivation of miulwerry trees 
and raising of silk worms, particularly in the 
latter, are by nu means suiied to the meridi- 
in of this country, and are rath r calcula- 
ted to discourage than instruct our farmers. 
You have with great propriety discarded 
their artifictal heat, thermometers, barome- 
ters, hygrometers, and all these variety of 
troublesome methods,minute regulations and 
useless implements, Which make the culture 
of silk a difficult and intricate science. I 
see nomore difficulty in cultivating the mul- 
berry than any other fruit tree: and the art 
if raising silk worms sees to reduce itself 
o afew simple rules cas) of observance. 
} know but of one Muropean author who has 
had the courage to break through the fetters 
of habit and prejudice ; and in a late work 
on the culture of silk, published in the Ger- 
man language at Viewna in 1829, adopted 
what Teall the Americun System, the same 
whi he your nanual reconnueuds, and which 
i! ict has been followed in this ¢ ountry for 
more than 70 years. ‘Phe author is the 
Uhevalier Von Teint, aun Ausirfain noble- 


bhiaod, the OWhel of large estates nme linpe- 


rial dominions. tle appears to bave coim- 


pletely succeeded by following thus simple 
American method, and he even ventured to 
raise silk worms ou wfulberry trees in, the 
open air on the frontiers of Hungary, 44 
deg. N. Lat.; and he assures us that he met! 
with the same sucecss.” 


Dr. Pascalis oose ves “Lt have read the! 
work of Mr. Jonathan H. Cobbon the cul-| 
ture of silk, which ts intended by him as a} 
popular, manual of instruction, and have|! 
been much pleased to find that it unites brev-| 
ity with all the most important precejts re-| 
yuired, in that valuable branch of domestic; 


‘ 


‘that of making marketable raw si.k, 


operates as a manure by its caustic properties 


_ifest, espec ally in the grass crops. In the 








— — _ SS 


of all unnecessary details little to be calied for, whe: 
within the short period of time necessary to. ent. 
make asilk crop. It is evident that Mr.’ 








it, and the grass crop was very 1ufers 

| [ broke it up early in the summer-- 

ir.) puton it 250 bushels of lime, and 44 horses 

Cobb has been for many years a practical | loads of manure, gave it three ploughings and 

culturist, and could also embrace the inter | sowed white wheat. The next season I got 

esting cares of the filature, even farther than’ $1 bushels of wheat to the acre: f sowed 
ee 


t which, clover and timothy among the wheat. J 
1s not frequently attended to by the grow-!| sok the crop of grass standing the next sea 
. ’ * % * . y : 1 
Kir a Ae gor te | son for $40, and got $40 for the fall pastur- 

“# conclude with observing that the work age ; this year I made upwards of ten tone 
of Mr. Jonathan Ll. Cobb deserves the con- | of hay off it. and hare again gotten $10 far 
fidnce of the public, and its circulation should the fall pasturage. . 


be encourazed. || The effect of lime is visible for a greater 


ON RAISING GRAIN ON LIGHT © less length of time according to the nature 
SOILS. | of the soil. [ have seen it distinctly visible 

Easton Pa. Nov. 8, 1631, | *Welve years after it had been applied. 
Mi. Smita :—A correspondent in your, . !© tis country it is generally put on after 
last “ Farmer” wishes to be informed wheth- “e land is ploughed, and then harrowed and 


| er any thing has been done at raising grain ploughed in. If the season be not too dry 


on light sandy soils manared with marsh! 'S beneficial etfects will be visible in the 
mud, plaster of Paris, or lime, and if so wish- | S4/nmer crop following i's application in the 
es a detail, &c. with the results. | will give | spring. Butif land be limed for the suim- 
him what has come under my observation, mer crop and a dry summer succeed, it some- 
Some years since | bought alot of laud which | 'imes injures that crop that season, although 
coniained 14 or 15 acres of river bottom of its beneficial effects will be seen the next 
very light sandy soil- the rest upland, which @nd succeeding years; lime never is fully 


/was stony. ‘The bottom being easier far- felt in its effects until a winter has passed af- 
med, had been completely worn out by the ter its application. On poor or thin land I 


tenants, who, under the former owner, had think an application of the lime on the sur- 
used it fur years without any manure. ‘The. face or sod in the fall the most advisable ; 
first vear of my owning it I tried a part with spread it and let it lie tillspring. I think 
90 busuels of lime to the acre, put on inthe ny land will bear 40 bushels to the acre thus 
spring after breaking it up for corm—it pro- applied, and that the difference of the corn 
duced a good crop of corn and subsequently ¢fop the next season will nearly if not quite 
one of the best crops of winter grain iu the Pay the price of the lime, if it can be procur- 
township; it was then sown with clover and €d at @ reasonable price.---Am. Farmer. 


timothy, and plastered, (i. ¢. sown with Strange Affection.—A foxhound bitch 
ground gypsum) and produced me two tons A 


of hay to the acre; [ continued the same the property of Mr. A. q hornton, of Caro- 
course of weatment on the whole flat, with line county, Va. was in, last spring, at the 
equal success, adding to the lime as much death of a she-fox. Soon after, she was 
stable manure as we had made on the lot. found baying at a hollow tree, which being 
it may be proper to say that perhaps previ- cut open, was found to have been the den 
ous to my owning it, the lot had never hada of the she fox, and to contain seven fox 
bushel of plaster sown on it, and perhaps whelps, quite young. On being taken out, 


ver had been limed or manured to ¢ »X- : ‘ : 
never ha oF Manuree to any eX the found bitch coiled her-elf about them, 
tent, and that when broken up after t got it, 


I caused it to be ploughed very deep; deep and eagerly or them suck. Her ove 
ploughing answers very well except on stiff PUPS Were put with a foster mother, and 
clay soils. ‘The crops of this part -f the She, with maternal care, nursed the young 
world have been greatly improved within the foxes, on the farm, where there were seve- 
last ten or fifleen years by the use of lime as, ral other dogs, and where they remained 
a manure. l’ora time after the introduction unmolested, until tit to wean. They were 
of Gypeem. Many @ que farmers relied on then putin the neighboring wood, but per- 
it, and clover aione; other manures were sisted in returning occasionally to the 
neglected, and although much good was done’ hy ,estead, where,true to their nature, they 
by the introduction of clover, yet the pro- octnididiadl , ‘ard until it b 

cess of cropping exhausted the land, and) @ePredated on the pou try yard until | <4 
gypsum, which I believe is only a stimulus, Came necessary to destroy them. Many 
ceased to produce any beneficial effects on) are the morals that might be drawn from 
the lands. Recourse was then had to lime;! this incident, which is no fable. No virtuc 
that has been suecessfully continued ever) more beautiful than offering shelter to the 
since, and our millers inform me that the re-| fatnerless—the more striking, when exer- 
sult has been an lucrease of at Jeast 50 per cised in despite of country and family pre- 
cent. in the quantity of grain produced ty the judices. But the conduct of the fox shows 
same district of country. Lime, I believe, how far beyond the force of education e 
neutralizing the acids in the soil. IL have that of nature! sit not so with some ant- 





~ * ” . Ee " > 
also observed, whey several years h:ve elaps-) mals that are not fere natura ?/— American 


ed without the application of gy; sum, that | Turf Reg. 
on renewing it its effects are again very man || On Friday evening last, a colored wo- 
me »name of iliza Freeman, wa 
little farming I have recently done I have [oon by “y tab | ed i. ‘ oh 
combined the application of stable manure} committed to jail in M4 vunt FROUY, sv. o 


° e j . \ ohye ie id 
and lime, and when I manure, f doit inear | @ charge or murdering ner husband, Javi 


nest and it pays well. On an out lotof five|/ Freeman, the preceding ‘ight, by cuttine 





acres near this borough, whiclrhad been suf-| is throat with a rezor 
fered to become exhausted because the for- |) 

j - ‘ ; we" ans Low , 
mer owner said he could notafford to buy)) Lower Canda.—1 ie cer sus oh wer Canade 





° . i - ; » F : 
nroduce. Itis also clear and lucid, and free {\lime and manure, he was unable to raise || Shows a population of near 500,000 souls. 
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From the Alabama Intelligencer. 


Alabama Madeira Wine, §c.—We ac-' 


knowledge the receipt from our esteemed as | 
of the Apples when the frost checked their) Rochester, having been ap 


and enterprising fellow-citizen, Mr. Cornel- 
le Roudet, of three bottles of Wine, two ot 
last year’s vintage, and one of the present; 
and also,ofsome choice and valuable spec- 
imens of fruits, such as Pears, ?omegran- 
ates, & Quinces, products of his vineyard, 
in Green county. The wine, which is <e- 
signated the .d/abama Maderia,is pronoun- 


\one crop, blossomed the second time, du-|| 2ATENT ZINC HOLLOW-H 


December 24, 1831. 








ee ————— 








pt ok Bey "ARE, 
ring the second week in September, as full) Ls et ACTURED by John Westtield & 


iy ee Co., No. 163, lott street, New-Y 
as trees generally do in the Spring. Some | ROSSITER & KNOX, No. 3, Bullale street 


, : ; pointed agents for thy 
growth measured over three inches in cir- Sale of the above ware, are now receiving an addi 


cumference, but they are generally of the | Sai they offer forsale at the man- 
i ‘ ; tall mas ons , 
size of full grown crab apples. What 15)| “This ware will be found not materially to excee,| 


stili more remarkable is, that the tree blos-) in price Tin and Lron; yet as durable as Lron, no} 
? 


. . | . es ° 
‘somed for the third tame about the second | subject Ne giving the article cooked or ke it in 
week in November. Some of the last crop it no unpleasant taste, not containing In itself, nor 


é . forming with the materials cooked in it, any de 
of blossoms were brought into this office. — r to ergs 


terious properities, as do (opper, Brass or Lead. 


ced by good judges to be of an excellent The apples and blossoms were brought to Zine Kettles, for cooking Rice, Homminy, an! 


quality, and only requires age to render its this town by David Aldrich, Esq. of Cum-' 


all kinds Sweet Meats, will be found well adapt 


; 4 , ed, neither discoloring, nor varyi » Hav 
flavor equal to the choicest imported Ma- berland who offers to produce evidence of Se? Mee vesying the Saver of 


deria. In making this wine, Mr. R. in- the truth of the above. Josiah F. Fish, 


the substance cooked: for these purposes, and to 
avoid the corrosions of ¢ ‘Opper, Hrass and Lead. jr 
) 


forms us, he found it necessary to depart Esq. of Wrentham, collected some of the ate oe, be substituted for these metals. 
in some measure from the established Ku- apples and blossoms cand a number of oth- Linc Pans for the Dairy, will be found an ob 


ropean theory; but the process has been eas have evidence of the fact. The apples 


ject worthy of attention from the following cons: 
derations ; that Milk in Zine Pans of the same 


obtained from repeated practical experi-, were the common pearmain.—R. I, Amer. | size, will produce from 20 to 25 per cent more 


ments, calculated for, and adapted to, the ! irene the Suveniie Range Me Not.} 
grapes of our own climates. | rel ; 

Much doubt has been entertained, whethe, = VENING PRAYER—a Girt prayinc. 
er the pear and apple could be brought to Alone, alone !—no other face , 
any degre of perfection in a southern lati-. Wears kindred smile, or kindred line ; 
tude; and at the commencement of the un-) 44 yet they say my mother — 
dertaking, doubts were entertained by Mr. They say my father’s brow is mine : 
R. himself of their ultimate success. He And either ane rejoiced to ser 
was of opinion that the truit would be stony, The other's likeness in my face ; 
and the peal of a rough and coarse nature; BUt_ now it is a stranger's eye 
but his experiments have furnished mcon That finds some long-forgotten trace, 
testible evidence that with proper manage I heard them name my father’s death, 
ment they may be brought to the highest His home and tomb alike the wave ; 
degree of perlection. They are of the And I was early taught to weep 
species known as the fall bergamot, the Beside my youthful mother’s grave. 
product of the third year since the tiees I wish | could recall one look— 
were planted. {n point of size (some be- But only one familiar tone: 
ing twelve inches in circumference) they If I had aught of memory, 
far surpass the Muropean growth, or those 
of the Northern States in our own country; | 
and it is said the climate and soil of Alaba-— 
ma is so well adapted to tieir own growth, 
that the quality of the fruit has been great- | 
ly improved. We learn trom Mr. Roudet | 
that he has at present thirty different kinds | 
of the pear in a high state of cultivation ; | 
amoug which are the ene above described, 
the Jutter Pear, the Rosselin, Scckel, &c.' 
The Pomegranates are supposed to be e-|| My mother, does thy gentle eye 
qual to those of the West Indies and Spain. | _ Look from those distant stars on me? 
The quinces are very tine and larre, meas- ! Or does the wind at eve ning bear 
uring 13 inches in circumference. || A message to thy child from thee ? 

It is a well known fact that the soil and, Dost thou pine for me, as I’ pine 
climate of our State is peculiarly adapted | Again a parent's love to share? 
to the production of almost every thing)! I often kneel beside thy grave, 
which can contribute to the wants of man. | And pray to be a sleeper there. 
Not only the comfurts, but the luxuries of 
life can be obtained in the richest profusion | 
by bestowing a little attention to their cul- 
ture; and we are confident that, if the im- || 
pulse were once given, instead of a contin- || 
ued prospect of wide spread cotton fields!) a, equal in their Maker’s love, 
we hould then behold the scene intersper- || 


: : | And I can say, Thy will be done, 
sed and enlivened with beautiful viney ards ! With eyes that fix their hope above. 
and orchards. 


I should not feel so all alone. 


My heart is gone beyond the grave, 
In search of love I cannot find, 
Till I could fancy soothing words 
Are whispered by the evening wind. 
I gaze upon the watching stars, 
So clear, so beautiful above, 
Till I could dream they looked on me 
With something of an answering love 


| 
' 
| 


The vesper bell !—'tis eventide ; 
{ will not weep, but [ will pray— 
God of the fatherless, ’tis ihou 
Alone can be the orphan’s stay! 
Earth’s meanest flower, Heaven’s mightiest star, 








|| An Indiana Editor says, that radishes 
Second crop of Apples and third crop of | have been left at his office somewhat large- 
Blossoms !—We have before us a second! ey than a man’s ley. We wonder how 


crop of Apples and a third crop of Blos- large the Editor’s leg canbe. We pre- 
soms, taken from an Apple Tree in Cum-||sume him to be a relative of the gentleman, 


berland, R. I. on land formerly belonging \to whom a pedlar once offered a couple of 
to Stephen Cook of Mendon, Mass. ‘The// candlemoulds to serve him as a pair of boots. 


free after bearing and bringing to maturity || — Lowsvillle Journal. 


cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; wil! 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, af. 
|fording the creain more time, besides its chymical 
effect, to separate fromthe milk, (for this reason, 
icream from those pans will not admit o1 being 
\charned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
imuch as no cream should be churned till it is 
soured.) and greatly outlast any pans in use 
Zane Jars and Firkins for preserving butter 
sweet for family use, possess equally superior ad- 
l vantage for butter, as do the pans for milk. Ex- 
periment and results sifely warrant the above 
statement; and the orders of wholesale and retail- 
‘ing merchants as well as those of families and 
‘large dairies daily supplying from <ifferent parts 
of the country, are the cons quence of successful 
results in the use of this ware. 
|| Zine ware is cleansed with Brick Dust, with 
| Soap and Sand, or with Hot Ashes. 
|, Norice.— Letters patent for manutactnring 
these articles exclusively by the subscribers, hav- 
ing been obtained, we would advise the Public a- 
| gainst any encroachment of the Patent Right ;— 
and the person who shall give information of any 
|| violation of this Patent Right, will be liberally re. 
warded, by JOHN WesSTPIELD & CO 
{| The following recommendation from thespro 
| prietor of one of the largest houses of Ref reh 
j;mentin the United States, must be perfectly sat- 
|| isfactory as respects the utility and advantage y 
| using the Zine Hollow Ware 
ToJ Westfield \ Co 
Gentlemen, Lhare for some time past, 7 
my establishment, made use of your Hollow Ware 
manufactured from Zine. and Ihare no hesita 
|| tion in saying that they completely answer my ez- 
pectations, being fuily as durable as iron or cop- 
| per, and not as easily corroded by rust, giving 
the articles cooked in them no unpleasant laste, 
jandthbeing more heautiful in appearance, and 
l\ much more eas ily cleaned than utensils manufac 
t\tured from any other metal at present made use 
| of in covking apparatus IL with pleasure recom- 
l\mend them for general use, and hare no doubt 
|| that whoever will give thema fair trial will find 
|| that they fully answer his expectations 
1} STEPHEN HOLT. 
| We hare also received the following recommen- 
|| dation from Dr. A. G. Hull, 
J Westtield © *‘o. 
| Gentlemen,—With great pleasure I can assur 
you vf my entire satisfaction, as tothe superiority 
of your Zine Hollow Ware, for the purposes of 
i the Diary and Kitcher. : 
| The perfect preservation of Milk in my Diary 
|| durin ¢ the warmest days of the past season, in- 
;| duces ine to give yours a decided preference to a- 
'| ny others previously used, and recommend them 
||as a happy combination of neatness and durabili- 
\\ty. Yours, gc. A.G HULL, 132 Fulton 
|| nov 23 street, New-York. 
Comstock’s Elements of Chemisty, | 
N which the recent discoveries in the science 
are included, and its doctrines familiarly ex 
plained : illustrated by numerous engravings, anil 











designed for the use of schools and academies. 
ov18 Forsaleby Hoyt, Porter &© 





























